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—-THE. HONORABLE DENIS GEORGE, vc. 


ſubmitted to your conſideration. 


oF 


8 entlemen of both Grand Juries, 


: bn. of 


\N this day, for the firſt time, are re opened ber 
new Commiſſions of Oyer and Jerminer and 


General Gaol Delivery ; which we now proceed iq 


execute. 5 

I have often beſore had the honor to preſide ad 
Recorder of the city of Dublin, or as Judge, wherd 
moſt of you have acted as Grand Jurors.—I know 
that the general outline of your preſent duty, ſe 


well marked out to you by your oath, is fully un- 


derſtood by you; I therefore ſhall not delay you! 


upon that topic, but call your attention to the [pes 


cies of crimes, which now prevail, and may be! 


16 The 


45 


The offences formerly contained in the Dublin 
tenders, were ſor the moſt part ſuch as flowed 
Im individual depravity; having for their end the 
ſtruction or the injury of the individual life of 
e ſubject; or the violent invaſion of the liberty 
property of a ſingle man, and ſuch crimes were 
 iſchievous and alarming; but the offences preva- 
nt of late have bad for their object a miſchief. 
 10re extended.—The ſubverſion of the Kingly 
 ower—the overthrow of our ancient Conſtitution. 
- -and the murder, or at leaſt the baniſhment and 
zin of every man attached to it; and the crimes _ 
bich at preſent disfigure and diſgrace our country 
new but too plainly, that the dregs of the diſor- 
ers with which we have been afflicted ſtill remain; 
 owever, it is not to be doubted, but that our Go- 
ernment will by the moſt wiſe and effectual reme- 
lies prevent all danger of relapſe. 
Our calamities, however, having kava local, have 
2oibly produced one good effect, they have 
erved to ſhew raſh and e ee men, who 
ived apart ſrom the ſcenes of miſery, the horrors 
hich would have been univerſal, if rebellion had 
ſuceeeded; and to convince them without bitter 
- perſonal experience, of truths which otherwiſe they 
' 21ight not have believed. 
This kingdom firronaded: as It is by 3 and 
defended as it is, by victorious fleets, preſented a 
place of ſecurity where much of the talents and 
riches of Europe would have concentered, in tak- 
ing refuge from the oppreſſions of France; and 

tbus ſhould we have flouriſhed amidſt the wreck of 
empires, becoming daily more rich and more proſ- 
perous had our people been “left to themſelves” 
aud allowed to judge of their condition by their 
own feelings, and their own ſenſes. 

Hut the reverſe of things within a ſew years paſt 
| das been lad indeed ! and that reverſe has been 
s produced 
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produced by the unrelenting perſeverance of 
wicked faction calling themſelves United Irihmel 


in the endeavour to diſengage the people from the! 


allegiance to the King, under whoſe mild govert, 
ment they have lived eight and thirty years, an: 
who during all that time has made the happineſs ( 
his ſubjects and the proſperity and Sor of h! 
kingdoms the objects of his fondeſt care. 

Every conſiderate man muſt know that the dut, 


of allegiance which the ſubject owes to hi 


King lis an obligation of a moſt ſalutary nature.— 
The King when he accepts his Croun, does in thi 
moſt ſolemn and public manner by his coronatio 
_ oath, bind himſelf to the fafety and happineſs « 
his ſubjects, and to make the known laws of th 
land the rule of his condut.—That oath he ha 


N fulfilled, and we have ſeen, and J hope, ſhall lon! 


enjoy a patriot King, at the head of our free Cori 
ſtitution. 
We, his natural born ſubleAs; on our part art 
bound to him in duty, even though we had neve' 
taken any oath of allegiance.— The oaths enjoined 
by our ſtatutes in this particular are only declara' 
tory of the duty which obliges us © to bear faith 
and true allegiance to his Majeſty King George! 
and him to defend to the utmoſt of our powei 
0 all traitorous conſpiracies and attempts 
* whatſoever which ſhall be made againſt his per? 
« fon, crown or dignity, and do our utmoſt en 
% deavour to diſcloſe and make known to his Ma- 
„ Ielips. all treaſons and traitorous couſpiracies 
which we ſhall know to be againſt him.” Such 
is our primary duty in ſociety as Iriſh ſubjeQs, and 
to break or withhold this duty is, according to the 
_ circumſtances, either high- treaſon or abs of 


_ treaſon. 


We cannot bear faith and true a to bis 
Msjeſty, without defending him to the utmoſt of 
our 


„ 


power zcainſt all traitorous conſpiracies and at- 5 


pts which we know to be made againſt his per- 

„ crown or dignity; and this duty the loyal 

omen of our counties have well, effectually and 
lantly fulfilled.— Nor, gentlemen, is this all, a 

leſs important duty remains — we are alſo bound 
to diſcloſe and make known to his Majeſty, all 
treaſons and traitorous conſpiracies which we 
ſhall know to be againſt him,” and this duty, they 


do give true information to the Magiftrates, and _ 


erwards give full and true evidence in Courts of 
ſtice againſt traitors, do fulfil. - 
Such as value the applaufes of immoral men, and 

urt a baſe and criminal popularity, will alone be 
inting in this branch of duty, which when ho- 

ſtly fufilled is no leſs laudable, and likely to be 

ore uſeful than the obſervance of any other. 
They whoſe plans are deranged or whoſe hopes 
wiſhes are loſt by ſuch diſeloſure, call all, who 
[6] this branch of their allegiance, ſpies and in- 


rmers, and wickedly compare them with certain 


onſters whom hiſtory has deſervedly branded with 
famy.—By ſuch arts the ſenſe of ſhame which 
as given to promote what is virtuous, is pervert- 
d; and men are made to bluſh when they ſet about 
duty the moſt indiſpenſable, and which nothing 
{s than the profligacy of theſe times could pre- 
ent from being the moſt popular allo. 
The duty of allegiance to the King is fo blended 
ith our own welfare, that 1n ſupporting the throne 
e but defend ourſelves and our families, we are 
I] beld together in ſociety by our political con- 


ection with him, and he cannot be depoſed by 


reaſonable practices without involving the whole 
ation in blood, and confuſion, and experince has 
hewn us that every /troke levelled at the Throne is 


Shi levelled a * at the . We Wer. rh fran. 
0. Hy. | 1 
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The conſpiracy that has been formed againſt ol ol 
lives, liberties, and properties, has been by God 
bleſſing expoſed, and it is now held up by the Re 
ports of both Houſes of Parliament, to ee: con 
diemnation. f 
Theſe Reports have ſhewn us the foul means thi 
were made uſe of for our Deſtruction, and the un 
worthy inſtruments of treaſon, who vainly hoped ti 
_ raiſe themſelves to power on the ruins of th 
EKingly authority; and to riches, by the plunder 
his Majeſty's good and faithful ſubjects.— It is n 
to be wondered at that ſuch numbers had engage! 
in the plot —a conſpiracy which attracted to it th 
ambitious, the impatient, the diſappointed, - th 
diſcontented, the idle, the profligate, and politi- 
cally fanatic of a populous country muſt ever b. 
numerouſly ſupported—but the diſcomfiture anc 
_ diſgrace that has attended their deſigns, will, 
_ truſt, in future induce men to ſeek rank and opu 
| lence, by cultivating thoſe talents that are alway! 
| ſeen in the train of the virtues; by learning; by 
ſober induſtry ; by patience and perſeverance it 
_ uſeful and honorable purſuits; by promoting a rea; 
dy obedience to the laws, and by paying the re. 
ſpec that is due to the King and Conſtitution, from 
which they derive ſecurity and protection. Rank 
and diſtinction ſo acquired are dignified—riches ſd 
earned are our own, and will proſper with our poſt 
terity. 
The tuo Houſes of our Parliament in the full 
expoſure, they have made in their reports, of the 
various impoſitions under which this conſpiracy; 
grew to be formidable, will render it difficult in any} 
future period for treaſon to continue to perſonate 
public ſpirit until the very eve of infurrection. 
We ſhall not again be told, that men cloſeted in! 
dark cabals, who affect to bind themſelves to poli- 
tical meaſures by unlawful and equivocal oaths—; 


__ Whoſe: 


: 
. 


E 80 
hoſe. orders and proceedings are wrapped up in 
kerecy, who by every ſort of libel circulate diſ- 


batent in order to prepare the minds of men for 


affection. 


We ſhall not, 1 ſay, again be told that theſe man 
ave no other view than parliamentary reform; all 
yho are not wilfully blind ſhall acknowledge the 
mpoſture and the parliamentary reformer of a fu- 
ure day, ſuch as 1 deſcribe, will ſtand expoſed the 
wild revolutioniſt, 
Amongſt the monſters produced by this feftion. 
me of the greateſt is the attempt made by them to 
educe all deſcriptions of men, and amongſt them, 
he Romaa Catholics of Ireland, into an unnatural 
tonfederacy with the Government of France—a 
Zovernment whoſe earlieſt act of dominion was to 
verthrow all Roman Catholic eſtabliſhments within 
Wits own country—a government which profaned its 
dun Chriſtian churches, and offered up to Reaſon 
the incenſe that lay upon the altars of religious 
Worſhip—a Government which chaſed the Pope 
himſelf with inſult out of Rome—ſtripped his 
churches of their decorations, pillaged their trea- 
ſuries, and polluted their ſanctuaries. 

And ſtill ſtranger muſt it be, if after ſuch well 
known treatment of their church, and alſo of him 
who is its head, any of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of this country ſhould be led to take a part with 
the French againſt our Government; under whoſe 
auſpices, Catholic Colleges were built up in Ire- 
land as they were thrown down in France, and 
whilſt the French Government (iu its eagerneſs 
for the poticitions of the church) was occupied in 
Frauce in the unfeeling extermination of their 
clergy, by hundreds, and by thouſands; here it 
vas the public care to perpetuate their Order, and 
this has been done, without exerciſing auy con- 


| rroal over its tuition or interfering with its diſci- 
Eline. 


- 


Every hiſtory I have met with, has ſhewn th: 
the moſt ambitious and moſt felf-intereſted uſui 
pers have ſet out, in all ages, and in all countries 
by profeſling to be the poor man's friend ; and thi 
fort of philanthropy all the founders of the Iriſ 
Union did of courſe at firſt put on; and how hav' 
they manifeſted their friendſhip? In our towns an« 
cities they have called off men from their uſeſul la 
bours to conſult on plans of ideal Republics ant 
_ viſionary Commonwealths; the artizans and manu 
facturers deſiſt from their occupations—they col 
le, and conceal, mortal weapons—all is alarm 
the ſpeculations and improvements of the affluen 


which uſed to diſtribute employment and abun 


dance amongſt the lower orders, are poſtponed un 
til more favourable times ſhall hold out the prol 
pect of more permanent ſecurity. The profeſſion 
of arms, for public and private defence, is almof 
the only viſible occupation; and it is much to * 


regretted, that the inconvenience and diſtreſs which 


has followed, is not confined to the criminals whe 
occaſioned it; this is no more than a faint ſketch 
of what has been very lately the ſtate of our towns 
but the Union did not confine itfelf to their li. 
mits; it has ſent its emiſſaries through a peaceable: 
| induſtrious, and improving country; and amongſt 

the laborious, and contented, it has created wants 
and defires which were never before felt, and 
which in the ſcale and order of civilized life, are 
| ſuited only to the higher ranks in ſociety: it has 
excited amongſt them vain hopes, and bad 

paſſions—it has awakened their fears, and rouſed 
up their revenge by imaginary dangers—and the 
peaſant (who attends with credulity to whatever may 
draw him into miſchief) is abuſed by falſe neus, 
and ſtrange prophecies: with unforeſeen and alarm- 

ing offences, they firſt make ſtrong laus neceſſary, 
and then calumniate and vilify the acts of the le- 
| giſlature: 


$ 


ature: hence it was, that men who loved their 
buntry, and were ready to defend it with their 
yes, ſoon after ſubmitted to be ſworn to betray i it 
Ter to French adventurers : hence it is that in many 
arts of this once happy kingdom, the ſincere, the 
4nd-hearted, and the hoſpitable, Iriſh character is 
d more to be found, and no longer ſerves to ſweet- 
and to enliven human intercourſe : and hence 
is that where innocence was once uſed to repoſe, 
zuilt now ſtalks reſtleſs and diſturbed—where all 
as harmony it is now become the fcene of diſ- 
,ord—and where there was a cheerful wife and 
elayful family, there is now a houſeleſs widow left 


10 


p curſe the wretches who ſeduced, or perhaps 


forced, the father of her children from his home to 
ſh on his own deſtruction.—Such, and ſtill worſe, 
s the afflicting view which the diſturbed parts of 
fur country preſent to the eye of ſenſibility. 
What infatuation ! that any man but the outlaw 
or the outcaſt, ſhould put his life and fortune 
nder the orders of a Directory, compoſed of men, 
hom he never ſaw or knew—of whoſe talents in 
Revolutionary emergency there never was any trial; 
fvith whoſe ability to fill the ſtation of law-giver, and 
with whole moderation and wiſdom in the exerciſe 
pf power he is utterly unacquainted. TE 
Of the various motives which men have for em- 
barking in Revolution—the defire of plunder is 
perhaps that which ſeduces the greateſt numbers. 
1! But ſee how much againſt the dictates of plain 
reaſon he acts, who would overturn the law which 
ſecures to his opulent neighbour, his life and pro- 
perty. Let me aſk what is life without the ſecurity 
fof the law?—lt is a precarious exiſtence held only 
till another perfon is by intereſt, or by enmity 
[tempted to take it away. And what 1s property 
without the ſecurity of the law? It is that poſſeſ- 
fon, which we hold only whilſt we are — 
19313 | than 


khan thoſe who covet it.—If then the law and the 
conſtitution were overturned, and the ſtrong allow- 
ed to plunder the weak, how long would he enjoy 


the goods he ſo acquired: And what ſecurity would 


hie in his turn have for his miſgotten wealth? 
Would the riches he had obtained by pillage ceaſe 
to be covetted by others, becauſe they had changed 
owners —Surely no. 
A ſecond and a third ſet of ſpoilers would not be 
wanting, to ſtrip, and perhaps to ſlay, the men who 
were early and active in the works of depredation— 


let not therefore any one who would preſerve life or 


liberty, or who either has or ever hopes to have, 
property, be tempted to riſe againſt the conſtitution 
and the law; their value as well to the poor, as to 
the rich, 1s, (as many of our greateſt bleſſings are) 
ſeldom fairly ee until the meren of 
them is interrupted. 
Tpheſe obſervations on the uncommon extent, al 
nature of the treaſons of the preſent times having 
been ſubmitted to you; the fort of evidence that 
may be expected to ſhew the guilt, or umocence, of 
the culprits charged with this offence is _ deſerv- 
ing of your conſideration. | 
It is notorious, that theſe offenders are . to 
each other by oaths; and however theſe oaths may 
in other reſpects vary, in all of them there is a 
clauſe of ſecrecy, and an engagement not to give 
evidence againſt each other in Courts of Juſtice 
Thus we ſee that the public juſtice of the land is the 
foremoſt in their apprehenſions - and they moſt pro- 
vicdkently prepare for trial, and lay a ground for ac- 
quittal, as ſoon as they meditate, and refolve to 
commit the crime, | 
From the very nature of treaſonable conſpiracy) 
written papers and the teſtimony of accomplices, or 
perſons conſidered fo to be, are the proofs from 
» mir en vic ion; in n can reaſonably be ex- 
„ Fan 
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feed. The United Men were fully aware of 
dhis—to the diſhonour of their profeſhon they ap- 
zear to have had amongſt them, ſome Barriſters, 
Find they have doubtleſs under the advice of ſuch 
aſſociates, as much as poſlible, and ſtudtouſly avoid- 
ird committing any proofs of their guilt to paper 
Put to ſecure themſelves againft the vaſt hoſt of ac 
pzomplices engaged, and toleadunſeen, and unknown, 
as a work requiring the moſt ingenious manage- 
1ent—however their contrivances ſerved only to 
[diminiſh the danger, but could not wholly remove 
At; and without individual confidence the noxious 
parts, could not be connected into one deſtructive 
plvitem. Thus it appears that the danger ariſing 
rom the deſertion or remo:ſe of accomplices was 
mnevitable, and therefore every terror, that might 
Paffright the heart; aud every perſonal abuſe that 
might wound the feelings of the man, according to 
his rank, were ſtored up for ſuch as might relent— 
pland beſides this, a flegitious ſort of falſe honor was 
Flinculcated, that might prevent men from hearken- 
Iv ing to the voice of nature, and fo putting a ſtop to 
the intended carnage; hence it was that whilſt many 
did from their ſouls, hate, and abhor this new ty- 
I ranny, and languiſhed to declare that hatred and 
>. abhorrence, but a few men had the courage, or the 
virtue, to break looſe from the toils in which they 
were entangled, to confeſs their own, and in order 
b to ſtop the miſchief en the guilt of their ace 
| complices. Þ _ 
re. Whoever b himſelf to be Ga 1 hacome | 
Iſk a member in conſpiracy, does thereby not only 
b make a baſe ſurrender of all character, but makes 
lo himſelf alſo, whether preſent or abſent, a principal 
it or acceſſary in all the various crimes of his accom- 
ti plices committed in furtherance: of the common 
end. The criminality in which he may be involv- 
þt ed, aud the legal Py to wind he is thus 
| |. deſervedly 


[ 
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deſervedly ech are to the la degree alaras 
1ag—yet many have of late ated as if theſe plain 
rules of law and juſtice had not exiſted. Some 
there were thus implicated i in crime, who have hap- 
pily merged all their criminality in public ſervice. 

WMe can well conceive that an unfortunate man, 


under the continual preſſure of malign influence, 


may be led on, ſtep by ſtep, near to a horrible ex- 
_ tremity—hut there the abuſed feelings of the man 
revolt againſt further ſeduction; and he will follow 
no farther—there he ſtands, anxious for nothing 
but the beſt means of making the fulleſt atonement 
to God and his Country, and this I truſt is the 
general feeling of multitudes, who are now no 
- Jonger United Iriſhmen. 
You muſt be ſenfible that a beer of this 
| ſort, muſt be the moſt circumſtantial detector of 
ſecret treaſon. Crimes muſt in our Courts be prov- 
ed by facts within the knowledge of the witneſſes, 
and if any man does ſeriouſly and in good earneſt 
look for better parol ev idence, of a treaſonable 
_ conſpiracy than this, his notion of conſpiracy muſt 
be fiogular, and his experience muſt be ſlender of 
the caution and circumſpection of this ſort of guilt. 
Again, perſons proſecuting under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, are charged by their former aſſociates and 
their adherents, to be guilty of perjury againſt the 
wicked oath they had taken as United Men, and on 
that account they would have ſuch witneſſes, held to 
be infamous and incompetent and very convenient 
bad it been to the Union, if ſuch doctrine had 
| found a favourable reception in Courts of Law.— 
'The danger which conſpirators muſt dread had then 
been wholly removed. The guilty would no longer 
regard each other with diſtruſt, and treaſon would 
be hatched in the moſt perfect ſecurity. 
But, gentlemen, when criminals, confederated 
to overſet the anime, cauſe an outcry to be 


raiſed 
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ted. The United Men vere fully aware of 
is—to the diſhonour of their profeſſion they ap- 
ear to have had amongſt them, ſome Barriſters, | 
nd they have doubtleſs under the advice of ſuch 
ſſociates, as much as poſſible, and ſtudiouſly avoid- 
d committing any proofs of their guilt to paper 
put to ſecure themſelves againſt the vaſt hoſt of ac- 
omplices engaged, and to lead unſeen, and unknown, 
vas a work requiring the moſt ingenious manage- 
ent however their contrivances ſerved only to 
diminiſh the danger, but could not wholly remove 
t; and without individual confidence the noxious 
parts, could not be connected into one deſtructive 
vitem. Thus it appears that the danger ariſing. 
rom the deſertion or remo:ſe of accomplices was 
mevitable, and therefore every terror, that might | 
affright the heart; aud every perſonal abuſe that 
ight wound the feelings of the man, according to 
his rank, were ſtored up for ſuch as might relent— _ 
and beſides this, a flagitious ſort of falſe honor was 
inculcated, that might prevent men from hearken- 
ing to the voice of nature, and ſo putting a ſtop to 
the intended carnage; hence it was that whilſt many 
did from their ſouls, hate, and abhor this new ty- 
ranny, and languiſhed to declare that hatred and 
abhorrence, but a few men had the courage, or the 
virtue, to break loofe from the toils 1n-which they 
were entangled, to confeſs their own, and in order 
to ſtop the miſchief proſecute the guilt of their ac- 
1 

MW hoever ſubmits himſelf 1 to be ſworn and herding 
a member in conſpiracy, does thereby not only 
make a baſe ſurrender of all character, but makes 
himſelf alſo, whether preſent or abſent, a principal 
or acceſſary in all the various crimes of his accom- 
plices committed in furtherance of the common 
end. The criminality in which he may be tgvoly- 
ed; and the legal benim mens to which he is thus 

| il. Gefervedly 
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deſereodity pete, are to as laſt degree Hang 
ing- yet many have of late ated as if theſe plain 
rules of law and juſtice had not exiſted. Some 
there were thus implicated i in crime, who have hap- 
+ pily merged all their criminality in public ſervice. 
We can well conceive that an unfortunate man, 
| under the continual preſſure of malign influence, 
may be led on, ſtep by ſtep, near to a horrible ex- 
tremity—but there the abuſed feelings of the man 
revolt againſt further ſeduction; and he will follow 
no farther—there he ſtands, anxious for nothing 
but the beſt means of making the tulleſt atonement 
to God and his Country, and this I truſt is the 
general feeling of multitudes, who are now no 
longer United Iriſhmen. 
You muſt be ſenſible that a e of this 
| fort, muſt be the moſt circumſtantial detector of 
| ſecret treaſon. Crimes muſt in our Courts be prov- 
ed by facts within the knowledge of the witneſſes, 
and if any man does ſeriouſly and in good earneſt 
look for better parol ev idence, of a treaſonable 
__ conſpiracy than this, his notion of conſpiracy muſt 
be ſingular, and his experience muſt be ſlender of 
the caution and circumſpection of this ſort of guilt. 
Again, perſons proſecuting under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, are charged by their former affociates and 
their adherents, to be guilty of perjury againſt the 
wicked oath they had taken as United Men, and on 
that account they would have ſuch witneſſes, held to 
be infamous and incompetent and very convenient 
had it been to the Union, if ſuch doctrine had 
found a favourable reception in Courts of Law.— 
The danger which conſpirators muſt dread had then 
been wholly removed.—The guilty would no longer 
regard each other with diſtruſt, and treaſon would 
be hatched in the moſt perfect ſecurity. | 
But, gentlemen, when criminals, confederated 
to overſet the conſtitution, cauſe an outcry to be 


raiſed 
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raiſed againſt perſons 1 in ſuch dran üben that 
ſhould only recommend them the more to the coun- 
tenance, protection, and gratitude of all others. 
It would give the moſt lively joy to every good 
man, if theſe offenders could be reclaimed by mea- 
ſures of mercy and forgiveneſs—ſuch have lately 
been tried; and their efficacy has ſince been moſt 
powerfully ſeconded -I mean by the ſplendor and 
effect of Naval Victory, and by the loyalty of the 
country, now ſupported by the force and ſpirit of , 
the Britiſh army. 
When they who are privates i in the ranks of our 
confpirators, now look at the miſerable remnant of 
this rebellion, their own obſervation muſt convince 
them, that the criminal chimeras which they form- 
ed, are altogether impracticable; and it will require 
only a moderate ſhare of reflection, to induce them 
to abandon an enterpriſe that is at once wicked, 
rilous, and hopelels. 
But as to ſuch as had attained to place and rank 


in the conſpiracy—As to men who have been for 


years paſt tormenting themſelves and their hearers 
with ſeditious diſputation. 
As to men who were the moſt e of 
French principles, and French manners, when 
French butcheries were moſt diſguſting. 
As to men who have cauſed more violent deaths, 


in Ireland; and yet have ſuch rare talents as can 
perſuade the common people even to this day, that 
they are their beſt friends. 

As to men who would at any time cheerfully FRY 
vote the lives of a thouſand fooliſh followers rather 
than ſacrifice one of their on head- Ae opi- 
nious. 


ſtation, which in their viſions they had allotted 
10 themſelves, under their new-fangled conſtitu- 
tion ; 


\ 


and greater human miſery, than ever was heard f 


As to men whoſe pride 1 es to che bien 


( 4} 


tion; and whoſe honor, now ſtands bound to th 


enemy, by the ſtately obligation of an Imperi: 
| treaty. 


As for men who ſeat themſelves, as it were, upo 
thrones, and from thence deliver lectures pleafin; 


ſimple minds, upon the doctrines of equality 


It is a hard taſk 1 fear for ſuch men, togethe 
with their habits, to lay down their more tha! 
princely expectation, and become good and dutifu 
ſubjects. 
As this great evil ought wholly. to engroſs thi 
public mind, until it is totally removed—T hav 
thought it right to direct your attention on this oc 
| caſion to it alone. 
The vigilance and the valour of the loyal i in ever) 
department in the community, is ſtill wanted to re 
ſtore and ſecure the Peace, and to retrieve the cha- 
racter of our country. 
Aud finally, let every man whether he be placed 
in an exalted ſtation, and endowed with tranſcen- 
dant talents, or whether with modeſt merit in his 
humble line, he renders any ſervice honorable to 
himſelf, and uſeful to his King and Country, let 
him I fay, after the example of the pious and victo- 

rious Lord Nelſon, not omit to aſcribe to the bleſ- 


ſing of AGOOOY God, all the merit of the achieve. 
ment. 


| F I N I S. 


